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MODERN ITALY. 


WE mutt now view Italy as a nation, which 
has paffed the meridian of her {plendor. The 
vigor of her Auguftan period has long fince de- 
generated into feeble oldage; her laurels have 
faded away, and her glory is rapidly declin- 
ing. Many of her fields, that once flowed 
with the bounties of life, are abandoned by 
the plow ; villages are deferted, cities are de- 
voted to folitude and ruin, and her whole 
ftructure is fenfibly infected with decay. 

In other days, it was the glory of Rome’s 

eate(t heroes—of a Cincinnatus, a Regulus, 
and Cato, to forfake the brilliancy of courts, 
the honors of war, and the purfuit of popular 
applaufe, to feed their flocks and cultivate 
their fields)\—The Mantuan bard once fung 
the wood!and,—the fweets of toil, and the 
culture of the foreft. But the degenerate 
fons of the nineteenth century feebly emu- 
late the’ induitry and greatnefs of their fa- 
thers of antiquity ;—and even flaves now 
ftoop with reluctance, to what was once a no- 
ble exercife for Kings. 

The hoe, the ax, and the fpade are now 
thrown afide to moulder and ruift ;—while 
the idle whimfies of the chafe, the dance, 
the opera, and mafquerade are courted and 
enjoyed as the only fublime and rational em- 
ployment of the age. 

Commerce has almoft dwindled to infig- 
nificance.—Far untike that illuftrious period 
of antiquity, when in the grandeur of Rome, 
the inercantile fleets of Italy rode in trium- 
phant fafety on the ocean,—when Tyre and 
Sidon opened their ports, when Carthage, 
overflowing with wealth, courted her traffic, 
—and Greece, in her {plendor ftretched her 
arms to all nations of the globe. 

Such days to Italy are paft and gone ;— 
and in traverfing throughout her whole ex- 
tent,—often, but little more than a phan- 
tom,—a mere magic-/anthern of former great 
nefs, remains to be teen. Florence—once 
the proud refidence of Lorenzo De Medici, 
ftill towers its domes on the banks of the 
Arno ;—ftill, each gale wafts hither from 
every clime the treatures of the earth. But 
inftead of the hardy neceflaries of civil life, 
inftead of the initruments of peace, of the 
weful and liberal arts,—inftruments, which 
tend to uphold and invigorate a falling na- 
ton, fearce any thing but the perfumes of 
the eaft, and the luxuries of every country 
are unladen on her fhores. Italy, in war, is 
Weak and cowardly. ‘The terror of her arms 
has long fince fubfided. 

The Weighty javelin, which graced the ar- 
mes of Augufius, has fallen from the feeble 


| hands of modern foldiery ; and the legions of 





that very nation, which once conquered the 
globe, can fcarcely fupport the fatigues of 
encampment. 


Have we not feen from the pages of hifto- 
ry the brave generals of Rome, leading their 
forces with irrefiftible ardor againft every op- 
pofing nation ? At one moment halting with 
apparent fatigue, on the banks of the Rubicon, 
at another paffing the rapid tide of the Dan- 
ube ?——At one time, laying wafte the hoftile 
tribes of Britainx—and almoft in the twink. 
ling of an eye, difplaying their banners on 
the diftant fhores of Afia? Have we not 
feen Italy the emprefs of the world ?—and 
have we not beheld her in modern times, fuc- 
ceflively falling victim to tke violence of 
neighboring nations, and to the poifon of 
internal difcord ?—When her foldiers reflect 
on thefe things, will they never paufe ? 
—will not the indignant fhades pf a Marius, a 
Pompey, and a Ceefar, arife to their view, and 
excite a momentary ardor ? 

Were the Apoftle of the Gentiles to revif- 
it Italy, were he to return to the Vatican, 


or enter the door ofa cloyfter, he might pof- | 


fibly learn what Being was the object of 
their myfterious devotion, but in vain would 
he enquire for purity of principle or prac- 
tice. 

That holy and life-infpiring religion, 
which God himfelf revealed from the foun- 
tain of Grace, has never found her a fincere 
and humble believer. In ancient days fhe 
was the wild and frenzied bigot of the er- 
rors of idolatry ;—in after periods, the blind 


and head-ftrong leader, the very heart and | 


moving principle of the huge and misfhapen 
Papal body. We behold, here, inftead of 
unafluming and faithful Shepherds,—an in- 
numerable rabble of felf-ftiled minifters of 
God,—a horde of bafe-born flaves of fuper- 
ftition, fteeped in the gall of hypocrily,— 
cloaked in facred habits,—fecluded from the 
world,—and driving headlong to deftruction 
an innocent and ignorant people.—We be- 
hold here a proftrate multitude of bewildered 
enthufiafts, venerating the lifelefs remains of 


unknown and unknowing Saints, and pay- | 


ing their devotions to lifelefs images.—If 
this be religion, the holy word has never 
taught it. 

In fpeaking of the refinement and litera- 
ture of Italy, we fhould do wrong to refufe 
her a fplendid rank among other nations. An 
Ariofte, a Raphael, a Dante, a Michael An- 
gello, and Handel would arife to avenge 
their injured rights.—They would point us 
to the moving marble and animated canvafs, 
__works that are fearce equalled by the hand 
of nature. All the fine arts have found pa- 
tronage in Italy and have, here, gained their 
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achme of perfection. Her mufic can charm 
the rude and boifterous paffions of the foul 
| into harmony and love. Her fculpture wants 

nothing but breath ; and her genius for ar- 
_ chitecture fhines in all he works, But {till 
| we muft regret, that, while thefe arts, which 

have often been deemed the inmatesof effem- 

inacy and eafe, have arifen almoft to devo- 
| ton,—thofe which alone, give true wifdom, 
ftrength, and greatnefs, toa nation, have 

been caft into the fhades of oblivion.—Even 
| if we go within the walls of Rome, the once 
| great emporium of the world, and miftrefs 
_ of creation,—the fame profpect attends us. 
| We may here recline upon the fragment of 
fome lofty column, and learn, from the 
'mouldering monuments that furround us, 
| what was the wifdom and the {kill of former 
ages. We may tread upon the afhes of fages 
_and patriots, of thofe who once gave life and 
| {plendor to the whole Eaftern world. But 
| in vain fhall we look for fuch monuments of 
| grandeur in modern days. In vain fhall we 

afk, ‘ where now are the fenate, and where 
are the people of Rome?” The Fabii have 
\long fince been buried in duft,—Cicero no 
longer pleads in the Forum, and the wife 
men of the Eaft no longer prefide in the 
cabinet of empires. 

Thofe ftreets, which were once crowded 
with a living and a civilized multitude, are 
now naked and defolate,—temples are made 
the miferable refidence of beggars,—and 
where once arofe the palaces of the rich, 
now {pring up brambles and thorns. 

The Tyber is no more the court of the 
Mufes, of {cience and unfullied refinement. 
(It is rarely laden with wealth.) The nations 
of the earth are no longer allured hither, by 
views of intereft or ambition—and fcarcely 
a ftranger is feen within the walls of a once 
opulent city—but the folitary pilgrim, who 
turns afide from his way to weep o’er the 
ruins, Hiram. 





FOR THE LITERARY TABLET. 


STUDY OF LAW. 


THE fcience of Law is avery great and 
important one, and thofe who hope to purfue 
it with any degree cf reputation, muft not only 
devote themfelves to the ftudy of it willingly, 
but affiduoufly and conftantly. The com- 
plaints, therefore, of ftudents at law concern- 
ing the ¢ tedious term’ fixed by gentlemen of 
the bar for their qualification for practice, are 
unjuft ; 1 mean, fo far as they relate to the 
mere acquifition of knowledge. But when 
bar rules are extended fo far as to cut off the 
indigent and induftrious fcholar from the 
means of profecuting his ftudies with refolu- 
tion and effect, they are, furely, then, tyrannical 





and wicked. Jt is true, they may prevent 
many from engaging in the profeflion; but 
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it is unreafonable that they fhould effect thofe 
who began the ftudy under lefs rigid rules, 
and confequently on very diderent conditions. 

Perhaps gentlemen will offer to relieve fuch 
inconvenience by loans of money ;—but is not 
fuch an offer under fuch circumftances, an 1n- 
fult to the generous mind ?—Fir{t be deprived 
of the means of helping one’s ielf, and then 
offered fuch dear bought afliltance as 20 or 30 
per cents !—Such illiberality wounds deeply. 

If the honor of the profeflion were to be 
promoted by it, one objection would be remov- 
ed. But I conceive the greateft honor of a 
lawyer to be integrity and learning. How is 
the latter rendered more attainable by circum- 
fcribing the means of obtaining it, or the for- 
mer more fecure by adding inducements to vio- 
late it?) How far the prefent bar rules cherith 
thefe, we may judge from the confeflion of 
lawyers themfelves. They have the aflurance 
to fay, “ that the qualification of thofe who are 
admitted to the ftudy and practice of law, is 
the oftenfible object of their focial code; but 
the real and moft important one is to difcour- 
age young gentlemen from engaging in that 
profeffion ; * for,” fay they, “ there is /carcely 
a moufe for each cat, now.”’—Such meatures are 
worthy of thofe only, who never expec to make 
themielves rich by their merit and reputation. 

Inftead of infpecting and encouraging the 
ftudies of clerks, they are left to do the drudge- 
ty of the office, and a dry reference to the 
books, which in the former part of their term 
they can but illy underftand. Two or three 
hundred dollars is a round fum to give for the 
bare ufe of books, efpecially when the whole 
library did not coft half that fum. This part 
of the complaint would never occafion the leaft 
murmur, if the former were attended to.— 
Gentlemen, who take clerks, are in the capaci- 
ty of inftructors, and ought to attend carefully 
to their progrefs. If they would examine and 
lecture them once a day, or even once a month, 
thofe who begin bufinefs would appear very 
different from what they have generally done. 
To lay the foundation for eminence by read- 
ing is indifpenfible ; but fuch reading would 
be doubly beneficial, were they to recite it, and 
hear it explained and compared with the prac- 
tice in this country. 

Gentlemen who have not leifure for, or are 
incapable of, this, ought not, for felfifh purpof- 
es, to facrifice the ftudent’s treafure of time, 
and perhaps deprive him of doing himfelf and 
aera honor ever after. ‘The man who 

as humanity in his heart, will never be guilty 
of this. 

It appears to me, that in forming bar-rules, 
it would be highly proper to confider this mat- 
ter ; tor fuch rules ought to comprehend all 
which can render the profeffion really refpecta- 
ble, and to banith every thing elfe with abhor- 
rence. 

If any thing has been faid by way of reproof, 
or advice, it has been faid in behalf of candor, 
of profeffional credit, and of thofe whofe exer- 


tions intitle them at leaft to the means of be- 
ing uleful. 


The Father of a Student at Law. 
== 


SELECTIONS. 
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CAHARACTER OF HUME’S WRITINGS. 


Tere has lately been publifhed in England, 
a work, entitled “ Hints towards forming the 
character of a young princefs,” in two vols. 











a bed of rofes. He does not (in his Aifory at 
leaft) fo much ridicule religion himfelf, as in- 
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terms of high praife. They fay, that “ Ru-| 
mour afcribes thefe volumes toa literary lady 
of celebrity, (Mrs. Hannah More) and internal 
evidence inclines us to credit the ailertion.” 

We extract from this valuable work, for the 
benefit of our readers, the following juit and 
admirable criticifm on the writings of the cele- 
brated David Hume. [ Panopli/t. 

“ His finely painted characters of Alfred and 
Elizabeth fhould be engraved on the heart of 
every fovereign. His political prejudices do 
not itrikingly appear, till the eftablifhment of 
the Houfe of Stuart, nor his religious antipa- 
thies till about the diltant dawn of the refor- 
mation under Henry V. From that period to 
its full eftablifhment, he is perhaps more dan- 
gerous, becaule lefs olienfibly daring than fome 
other infidel hiftorians. It is a ferpent under 





vite others to ridicule it. 

“ There is a fedatenefs in his manner which 
impofes ; a fly gravity in his fcepticifm, which 
puts the reader more off his guard, that the ve- 
hemence of cenfure, or the levity of wit ; for 
we are always lefs difpofed to iuipect a man 
who is too wife to appear angry. That fame 
wifdom makes him too correc to invent cal- 
umuies, but it does not preferve him from do- 
ing what is fearcely lefs difengenuous. He impli- 
citly adopts the injurious relations of thoie an- 
nalifts, who were moft holtile to the reformed 
faith ; though we muit have known their ac- 
counts to be aggravated and difcoloured, if not 
abfolutely invented. He thus makes others 
refpoalible for the worft things he alerts, and 
fpreads the mifchiefs, without avowing the ma- 
lignity. When he {peaks from himfelf, the ineer 
is fo cool, the irony fo fober, the contempt fo 
difcreet, the moderation {fo infidious, the dif- 
ference between popifh bigotry and proteftant 
firmneis, between the fury of the profecutor and 
the refolution of the martyr, fo little marked ; 
the diftinctions between intolerant phrenzy and 
heroic zeal fo melted into each other, that 
though he contrives to make the reader feel 
fome indignation at the tyrant, he never leads 
him to feel any reverence for the fufferer. He 
afcribes fuch a flender fuperiority to one relig- 
ous iyftem above another, that the young read- 
er, who does not come to the perufal with his 
principles formed, will be in danger of think- 
ing that the reformation was really not worth 
contending for. 

«‘ But, in nothing is the {kill of this accom- 
plifhed fophift more apparent, than in the art. 
ful way in which he piques his readers into a 
conformity with his own views concerning re- 
ligion. Human pride, he knew, naturally 
likes to range itfelf on the fide of ability. He, 
therefore, fkilfully works on this paifion, by 
treating with a fort of contemptuous {uperiori- 
ty, as weak and credulous men, all whom he 
reprefents as being under the religious delu- 
fion.” 


— 


MORALITY. 





From the Dartmouth Gazette. 


RELIGION and Morality are nearly con- 
nected ; in faét the former is the foundation 
on which the latter is erected. Without that 
living principle in the heart, the fear of God, 
and delight in his law, it is impoflible long to 


his intereft, his honor and his eafe fo often 
come in competition with thofe of others, that, 
without fome {tronger motive than the beaut 
or expediency of virtue, he would violate the 
duties he owes to others and himfelf, 

A fenfe ot honor, his own convenience, and 
love of quietude, may influence a man to re. 
gard Morality. But this is not that which 
will abide in the day of temptation ; ’tis falfe 
gold, which thines at firlt, and pafles even with 
the judicious for that of tterling value; but 
eilentially different from that unalloyed metal 
which will endure the trial of fire. 

What influence has an oath impofed ona 
perfon who diibelieves, or who does not fuita. 
bly reverence that God whom he folemnly 
calls to witnefs ? Place your treafure and your 
life in the power of an avaricious man, who 
fears not the punifhment threatened in a 
future {tate ; and how will he condu&? Wil] 
not his defire of wealth burit through thofe 
feeble barriers which remain? Natwre revolts 
at the idea of thedding human blood; but 
this averfion will be overcome where the temp- 
tation is great and no other motive intervene 
to prevent. Make a particular vice popular, 
though it is the blackeft in the catalogue, it 
will be committed without remorie by the man 
who is inSuenced only by the dread of public 
odium. Remove the dread of public detefta- 
tion, and the ambitious villain will fell his 
country for gold ; and deltroy the liberties of 
his fellow-citizens for power and dominion, 
Where then are the rellraints of that Morality 
which refis on fuch weak and fandy founda- 
tions ? 

This regard to public opinion is a dangerous 
thing. ‘loa man whoie morality arifes trom 
a fenie of honor, it is the criterion of right and 
wrong. What then is his fyitem ot Morality? 
Acone time it inculcates love to his neighbor ; 
at another, it will artfully deprive him of his 
property, defames his charatter, or challenges 
him to the field and plunges the dagger in his 
bofom. At one time it will bid him refpeé 
w6man as the polifher of his manners, the 
partner of his heart, the fcother of his cares ; 
at another, it will fufier him to1wuin and for- 
fake her. It is unnecefiary to enlarge. A man 
cannot be governed by public opinion, or a 
view to his own advantage alone, and yet main- 
tain a fyftem of conduét, coniiltent, uniform and 
juft. Inthe hour of temptation, he wail dif- 
cover himfelf. ‘Too many mines lie conccal- 
ed to turn the magnet fiom the pole. 

Nor is a mere {peculative belief of a religion, 
a furer ground of Morality than infidelity. 
That belief alone which influences the conduc 
is of any confequence. I believe that an earth- 
ly potentate to whom IT am fubjeét has ordain- 
ed juft and equitable laws, that I am bound 
to regulate my conduét by them, that he will 
punifh the negleé&t and reward the fulfilment 
of hiscommands. But this belief avails noth- 
ing, unleis I aét accordingly, and conform to 
thofe laws. So the belief of the doétrines of 
the Gofpel is a mere nothing, if we hear ard 
credit them merely as hiltorical facts or ine 
ftruGive relations, without fecling ous/elves ime 
terefted in their awful realities. Nor isthe ob- 
fervance in the forms of worthip, and exter- 
nal conformity tothe gofpel rules any founda- 
tion of Morality. here isno furety that our 
moral condu¢t proceeds from a pure and abid- 





maintain a conduct confiftent with the good 





8vo. Of this work the reviewers fpeak in 


has naturally fo trong a principle of felf love ; 
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homage of the heart has no religion. And if 
not religion, he has not genuine morality. 

The religion of the heart alone affimilates 
man to lis Maker, and produces that difinter- 
elled love to his neighbor, which equals that he 
bears himfelf. This being pofleifed it muft 
be acted out. Trom this pure fountain, and 
this alone, flow thote falutary ftreams, morali- 
ty, brotherly love, charity. 

Hence we fee the unfaithfulnefs of thofe 
Minifters of Chrift who inculcate almoft fole- 
jy the moral duties. Thougha man toil for 
years with ailiduous care, his labor produces 
little profit. Morality is indeed important ; 
he ought frequently to inftruct his people there- 
in; but to be fare and lay the foundation. 


‘Genuine morality is a beautiful tree ; but it is 


never produced without a feed, and never ar- 
rives to maturity without a root. Vital reli- 
gion is its root, its trunk, and its living prin- 
ciple. ‘This then fhould be the primary ob- 
ject of the faithful planter in Chrilt’s vineyard. 
Social duties follow of courfe. But a thout- 
and difoourles on morality, feparate from this, 
will never make a man a better hufband, fath- 
er, neighbor or citizen ; much lets ever raite a 
foul to heaven. 

‘The idea which we attempted to fupport in 
the former part of our obfervations is, that mo- 
rality cannot befupported without a fincere de- 
votion to fome fyitem of religion ; that is a 
belief in the exiltence of a God and future ftate 
of rewards and punithments, and aéting with 
an habitual reference to thefe important truths, 
In the latter part we have mentioned only the 
chriflian religion, becaule it is that which is 
here believed, and that by which we mutt 
ftand or fall. | 


From the Philadelphia Advertifir. 
Mr. PouLson, 

IN reading the great Sir MarrHew 
Haie’s “ Directions for keeping the LORD’s 
DAY,” my attention was forcibly arreited 
by the following paflage, which I have trani- 
cribed for re-publication in your paper :— 

“T have, by long and found experience, 
found, that the due obiervance of this day, 
and of the duties of it, have been of fingular 
comfort and advantage to me, and I doubt 
not but it will prove fo to others—GOD 
ALMIGHTY is the Lorp of our time, and 
lends it to us; and as it is but juft we fhould 
confecrate this part of that time to him, fol 
have found, by a ftrict and diligent obferva- 
tion, that a due obfervation of the duty of 
this day, hath ever had joined to it, a blef- 
ling upon the reft of my time ; and the 
week that hath been fo begun, hath been 
bleifed and profperous to me; and, on the 
other fide, when I have been negligent of 
the duties of this day, the reft of the week 
hath been unfuccefsful and unhappy to my 
own fecular employments ; fo that I could 
eatily make an eftimate of my fuccefles in my 
ownfecular employments the week follow- 
ingy by the manner of my pafling of THIs 

Jay ; and this I do not write lightly or in- 
confiderately, but upon a long and found 
obfervation and experience.” 

—=— 











MISCELLANEOUS. 





Mons. A——., profeffor and principal in the 
*Cademy of Saumur, uled to {pend five hours 
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of the morning regularly in his ftudy, and was 
very punctual at the hour of dinner. One day, 
on his not appearing precifely at the dinner 
hour, his wife entered his ftudy and found him 
till reading. I with, my love, faid the lady, 
that Iwasa book. Why fo? replied the pro- 
feflor. Becaufe you would then be conftant to 
me, I thould have no objeétion, rejoined the 
profeflor, provided you were an almanack. 
Why an almanack, my fpoufe ?—Becaufe I 
fhould then have a new one every year. 





Scipio Nafica, the coufin of the great Scipio, 
called one day on Ennius the poet, whofe fer- 
vant, though his matter was actually at home, 
denied him. Soon after Ennius returned the 
vifit, and was told by Scipio himfelf that he 
Was not athome. Nay, fays Ennius, I know 
you are, | hear your voice. You are a fine 
tellow indeed, replied Scipio, when I called the 
other dav on you, I believed the maid, who 
told me you were not at home, and now you 


will not believe me, although you hear my 
voice, 





IGNORANCE OF THE TURKS. 
From Wiittman’s Travels. 

I introduce the following anecdote to e- 
vince, among other facts, the very unenlight- 
ened condition of the Turks, without except- 
ing even their principal men, in whatever 
regards the iciences. General Koehler was 
requelted by the Grand Vizier to have a map 
of the world fketched out for him. This re- 
quell having beer complied with, a converfa- 
tion enfued, in which the General, having the 
plan before him, told his Highnefs, among 
other particulars, that the earth was round. 
This information caufed no {mall degree of 
furprife to the Turkifh minifter ; and it ap- 
peared, by his reply, that he was dilpofed to 
doubt the truth of the affertion. “If,’’ he 
obferved, “the earth is round, how can the 
people, and other detached objects on the half 
beneath, be prevented from falling off ?’— 
When he was told that the earth revolved 
round the fun, he difplayed an equal degree 
of feepticifm, obferving that if that was the 
cafe, the {hips bound from Jaffa to Conftanti- 
nople, inead of proceeding to that capital, 
would be carried to London, or elfewhere. 
So much for the aftronomical and geographi- 
cal knowledge of a Turkifh ftatefman ! 





The follwing pleafing anecdote is from Carr’s 
Northern Summer. 

“ In the inftitution of Catharine, under the 
dire@tion of Madame Brenkoff, an elderly lady, 
of diftinguifhed talents, and f{weetnefs of difpo- 
fition, the following idle circumftance occur- 
red, which will prove that the Ruffian mind, 
whatever may have been faid of it, is fufcepti- 
ble of feeling and generofity. In this inftitu- 
tion, which is fupported by the Emprefs Dowa- 
ger, a limited number of young ladies is ad- 
mitted, free of expence, by ballot ; but others 
are received upon paying, as it is termed, a 
penfion. At the laft admiflion, two little girls, 
the eldeft not exceeding ten years of age, the 
daughters of a naval captain, who in this coun- 
try is noble, the father of a large family, pre- 
fented themfelves, and drew the one a prize, 
the other a blank. Although fo young they 
knew that fate had, in this manner, retolved 
upon their feparation ; they felt it and wept. 

Another young lady, to whom the next 





chance devolved, drew a prize, and obferving 
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the diftrefs of the filters, without any commu- 
nication with their parents, or with any other 
perfons, {pontaneoufly ran up to the lucklefs 
little girl, prefented her with the ticket, and 
leading her up to the directrefs, faid, “ See, 
madam, I have drawn a prize, but my papa 
can afford to pay the penfion, and I am fure 
will pay it for me; pray let one who is lefs for- 
tunate enjoy the good which happened to me.” 
This charming anecdote was immediately re- 
ported to the Emprefs Dowager, who exprefled 
the higheft delight, and paid out of her own 
purfe the penfion of the little benefactrefs. 
AGE. 

Age, that leflens the enjoyment of life, in- 
creafes our defire of living. Thofe dangers, 
which in the vigor of youth we had learned 
to defpife, affume new terrors as we grow old. 
Our caution increafing as our years increafe, 
fear becomes at laft the prevailing paflion of 
the mind ; and the {mall remainder of life is 
taken up in ufelefs efforts to keep off our end, 
or provide for a continued exiftence. 

Goldfmith. 


oe 


PRIDE AND RESENTMENT. 


There are no obftructions more fatal to for- 
tune than pride and refentment. If you muit 
refent injuries at all, at leaft fupprefs your in- 
dignation until you become rich, and then 
fhew away. The refentment of a poor man is 
like the efforts of a harmlefs infeé to {ting ; 
it may get him crufhed, but cannot defend 
him, Who values that anger which is con- Ee 
fumed only in empty menaces?°'° st, 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 











FOR THE LITERARY TABLET. 


) THE BEGGAR. 


LOOK, look! at yon beggar, as onward he 
Difabled by forrow and pain ; [ goes, 

How calmly he bears the hard preffure of woes, 
Nor allows himfelf once to complain. 


His locks are quite bleach’d, with the winter of 
His bofom oft heaves with a figh ; [age ; 

No friend is at hand, his deep grief to afluage, 
Or wipe the fwol’n tear from his eye. 


While youth ftrew’d its honors around his fair 
brow, 
And hope fpread her wings from afar, 
The fweet branch of peace, that fo Hourifhing 
rew, 
Was exchang’d for the hatchet of war. 


His country, his honor, both dearer than life, 
Then call’d him to fly to their aid ; 
And he left his fweet children, his home and 
his wife, 
To conquer for Freedom and Trade. 


But alas! who can ftay the fwift arrows of fate! 
Pale ficknefs and hunger drew near ; 

The palfy attack’d him—affillance was late ; 
And his friends could give nought but a tear, 


Now weary and old, he implores your relief ; 
Oh ! hearken to pity’s mild voice, 
With the dews of benevolence, foften his grief, 
And teach hig fad heart to rejoice. 
BELINDA. 
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SELECTED POETRY. 
FROM. MACNEILL’s POEMS. 


GRANDEUR. 

HOW varied lies the chequer’d fcene !— 
Dunmair capt with inow ; 

While humbler {miles, in vernal green, 
The fun.clad vale below : 

Gay {pring her cheering tatk performs, 

Regardlefs of the wintry ftorms 
‘That fweep proud Ochil’s lofty fide ; 

And, thelter’d from the whirling gale, 

Secure, {mooth glides the winding fail 
Down Forth’s meandering tide. 














Alas ! how like the chequer’d flate 

Of man’s contratted lot ! 

The ftorms that whirl round Grandeur’s gate, 

The peafant’s fhelter’d cot ; 

Dildainful pride, with wintry brow ; 
Rough labour, jocund at his plough, 

Still cheer’d by health’s unclouded beam ; 
While fafe from luxury’s whelming tide 
Peace, hope ; and refignation glide 

Down life’s untroubled itream. 


To meditation’s mufing mind 
Still moral pictures rile ; 
Ambition,-dath’d by fortune’s wind, 
When tow’ring to the fkies : 
Exalted beauty, deom’d to move 
tn climes unwarm’d by genial love, 
Toft by the ftorms of fordid ftrife ! 
While nurtur’d in {ome vale obfcure, 
The humbler fair one blooms fecure 
The mifireis and the wife ! 


But late, in ftrength and beauty’s prime, 
The tow’ring Plane arofe ; 

Proud, o’er Strevlina’s height fublime 
It wav’d its mantling boughs ! 

What time mild evening gilds her ftar, 

The trav’lier fpy’d it from afar 
And, raptur d wonder’d where it grew ;— 

Fond taney plac’d its magic height 

Mid regions ftreak’d with golden light 
Through Heav’n’s etherial blue !— 


Embofom’d in the bank below, 

That courts the fouthern breeze, 

The humbler Hawthorn’s doom’d to blow 

Mid kindred fhrubs and trees ! 

Obfcure, its balmy fweets diffule, 
Unmark’d, fave by the moral mufe, 

That nightly breathes the rich perfume !— 
Ah ! what is Grandeur’s fplendid fhow ! 
Ambition, mark !—the Plane laid low !* 

The Hawthorn left to bloom. 


* The cutcing d>wn of this beautiful tree (a circum- 


fiance that gave general diffatisfaction) occalioued the 
prelfent ode. 


= ee 


CONSTANCY IN DEATH. 


A Song, Jung by a Hindoo Woman, on the point of 
being burned with her hufband.—Tranflated from 
the Hindoo language, and originally publifbed in 
Calcutta. 

HASTE ! hafte ! with {peed the facred pile 
Prepare, which fhall my form confume, 

And death in Caffah’s arms I'll f{mile, 

And joyful meet fo bleft a doom. 

With him a life of love I’ve patt ; 
With him a death of love I’ll die ; 

®n his cold corpfe my body caf, 
In his dear arms all pain defy. 





THE LITERARY TABLET. 
When Caffah liv’d, with throbs of joy 


I faw love {parkle in his eyes ; 
Nought could our happinefs deltroy, 
While foft we heav’d love’s tender fighs 5 
Endearing {miles, and kindeft deeds 
Still made us blefs each happy day, 
But ah ! no joy in life fucceeds 
‘T'o me, it Cailah be away. 
No more to gaze on his lov’d charms, 
‘To be no more his faithful care : 
The object of his fond alarms, 

The partner of his frugal fare. 
Detelted thought ! with joy I mount 
The facred pile by me prepar’d, 

[joyful die on love’s account, 
And Brama fhall my zeal reward. 


In the fair form of fpotlefs doves 
Should Brama chufe we {till may live, 
Wander o’erjoy’d through verdant groves, 
And in new beauteous fhapes revive. 
Then light the pile, diffolve this frame 
Of human woe, of human care ; 
Since {till our fouls fhall be the fame ! 
On wings of love we’ll mount the air. 


She faid—and ftrewing flowers around, 
O’erjoy’d as on her bridal day, 
Heard the laft fatal mufic found, 
Which warn’d her Brama to obey. 
Then mounting on the funeral pile, 
With looks ferene fhe welcom’d death, 
Embrae’d her Catiah with a imile, 
_ And in his arms refign’d her breath ! 


EULOGY ON LAUGHING. 


BY J. M. SEWALL. 
Delivered at an exhibition, by a young lady, 


LIKE merry Momus, while the Gods were 
quating, 

I come—to give an eulogy on laughing ! 

rrue, courtly Chetfterfield, with critic zeal, 

Afferts that laughing’s vaftly ungenteel ! 

The boift’rous fhake, he fays, diftorts fine faces, 

And robs each pretty feature of the graces ! 

But yet this paragon of perfect talte, 

On other topics was not over-chafte ; 

He like the Pharifees in this appears, 

They ruin’d widows, but they made long 

pray’rs. 

Tithe, anife, mint, they zealoufly affected, 

But the law’s weightier matters lay neglected ; 

And while an infeét {trains their fqgueamith caul, 

Down goes a monftrous camel—bunch and all. 


Yet others, quite as fage, with warmth dif- 
pute 
Man’s rifibles diftinguifh him from brute ; 
While inftiné, reafon, both in common own, 
To laugh is man’s prerogative alone ! 


Hail, rofy laughter ! thou deferv’ft the bays ! 
Come, with thy dimples, animate thefe lays, 
Whilft univerfal peals atteft thy praife. 
Daughter of Joy ! thro’ thee we health attain, 
When Efculapian recipes are vain. 


Let fentimentalifls ring in our ears 
The tender joy of grief—the luxury of tears— 
Heraclitus may whine, and oh ! and ah !— 
I like an honeft, hearty, ha, hah, hah ! 
It makes the wheels of nature gliblier plav ; 
Dull care fupprefles ; fmooths life’s thoiny 

way ; 

Propels the dancing current thro’ each vein ; 
Braces the nerves ; corroborates the brain ; 


Shakes ev’ry mufcle, and throws off the fpleen. 





Old Homer makes yon tenants of the tkies, 
His Gods, love laughing as they did their eyes! 
{t kept them in good humour, huth’d their 

fquabbles, 
As froward children are appeas’d by baubles ; 
Ev’n Jove, the thund’rer, dearly low’da laugh, 
When, of fine neétar, he had taken a quaff ! 
It helps digeftion when the feaft runs high, 
And diiipates the fumes of potent Burgundy, 

But, in the main, tho’ laughing I approve, 
It is not ev’ry kind of laugh [ love ! 

For many laughs e’en candour muft condemn! 

Some are too full of acid, fome of phlegm ; 

The loud horfe-langh (improperly fo ftil’d,) 

The ideot fimper, like the flumb’ring child, 

Th’ attected laugh, to fhew a dimpled chin, 

The fneer contemptuous, and broad vacant 
grin, 

Are deipicable all, as Strephon’s fmile, 

To thew his ivory legions, rank and file. 

The honett laugh, unftudied, unacquir’d, 
By nature prompted, and true wit infpir’d, 
Such as Quin felt, and Falftaff knew before, 
When humour fet the table on a roar ; 
Alone deferves th’ applauding muie’s grace ! 
The reft—is all contortion and grimace. 

But you exclaim, * Your Eulogy’s too dry ; 
* Leave diflertation and exemplify ! 
‘*¢ Prove, by experiment, your maxims true; 

“ And, what you praife fo highly, make us do.” 
In troth ! 1 hop’d this was already done, 

And Mirth and Momus had the laurel won ! 
Like honeft Hodge, unhappy fhould I fail, 
Who to a crowded audience told his tale, 
And laugh’d and fnigger’d all the while himfelf 
To grace the ftory, as he thought, poor elf ! 
But not a fingle foul his fuffrage gave—— 
While each long phiz was ferious as the grave! 

Laugh ! laugh ! cries Hodge, laugh loud ! 

(no halfing ) 
I thought you all, ere this, would die with 
laughing ! 
This did the feat, for, tickled at the whim, 
A burft of laughter, like the electric beam, 
Shook all the audience—but it was at him ! 
Like Hodge, fhould ev’ry ftratagem and while 
Thro’ my long ftory, not excite a {mile, 
Pll bear it with becoming modefty ; 
But fhould my feeble efforts move your glee, 
Laugh, if you fairly can—but not at ME! 





HYMN....sy Burns. 

Scene—A field of battle—time of the day, evening 
—the wounded and dying of the vidorious army 
are fuppofed to join in the following Song. 

FAREWELL, thou fair day, thou green 

earth, and ye {kies 
Now gay with the bright fetting fun ; 

Farewell loves and friendfhips, ye dear tender 

Our race of exiftence is run ! [ ties, 


Thou grim king of terrors, thou life’s gloomy 
foe, 
Go, frighten the coward and flave ; 
Go, teach them to tremble, fell tyrant! but 
know, 
No terrours haft thou to the brave ! 


Thou ftrik’f the dull peafant, he finks in the 
dark 
Nor faves een the wreck of a name ; 


Thou ftrik’ft the young hero, a glorious mark ! 
He falls in the blaze of his fame ! 


In the field of proud honour—our fwords in 
our hands, 
Our king and our country to fave— 
While victory fhines on life’s lat ebbing fands, 
O ! who would not reft with the brave ! 
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